time of Booth's rising, the Churchman, by arrangement
between Grenville and Hyde, had gone north to interest
the General in royalism. Monk had made his first entrance
into the civil wars on the side of the King. He had been
captured and though released to fight for the Common-
wealth his republicanism had never been extreme. Only
his habit of caution, a habit which had been of more use
to his career than military skill, led him at this time to
delay his declarations until he saw what happened to
Booth. When he had seen, he grew even more cautious and
said they would have to wait.

He was not allowed to wait in peace. Nan Clarges had
been his laundress, then his mistress and now as his wife
she ruled the household more sternly than her husband
ever ruled his troops. She had all the fierce monarchical
sentiments of an ambitious plebeian. She was dazzled by
the prospect of displaying herself in great, unwonted splen-
dour at court. Every night she read him what he mourn-
fully called " curtain lectures of damnation " and he was
much too afraid of her tongue to reply to these tirades. He
worried and lost sleep because she took to waking him up
to tell him of her dreams, all of which pointed to a Stuart
restoration. Monk was superstitious and she knew it. How-
ever, he gave her little satisfaction, sent the servants out of
the room when she began to speak at table and replied to
his chaplain's observation that her remarks were always the
truth:

"True, Mr. Price, but I have learned a proverb, that
he who follows Truth too close upon the heels will one
time or other have his brains kicked out/*

General Monk did not move quickly enough to endan-
ger his brains. Although he came into England as its
master, no word escaped his lips that could give encourage-
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